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The King's Speech 
i * 


ASSEMBLY OF NOTABLES, 


Held at Verſailles the 22d of F ebruary, 1787, 


I HAVE. choſen you from the different 
orders of the State, and have aſſembled you 
to meet me here, that I may impart to you 
my defigns, 

This has been the cuſtom of many of my 
predeceſſors, and particularly of the chief of 
my family, whoſe name remains ſtill dear to 
every Frenchman, and whoſe example I ſhall 
be always proud to make the rule of my con- 
duct. | 

The plans, which will be communicated 
to you on my part, are great and important, 
In the firſt place, to improve the revenues of 
the State, and to ſecure their compleat difin- 

cumbrance by a more equal diſtribution of 
the taxes; in the next place, to liberate com- 
merce from the various reſtraints which im- 
: pede 


THE KING's SPEECH, 


pede it's circulation, and to relieve, as much 
as circumſtances will admit, that part of my 
ſubjects who are the moſt neceſſitous: ſuch 
are the views which actuate me, and to 
which I have been determined, after the 
moſt mature deliberation ; and as they all 
tend to the public good, I am in no fear to 
conſult you upon their execution, ſenſible 


as Tam of the zeal with which you are all 


animated for my ſervice. 

I will attend to, and carefully examine, 
the obſervations of which you may think 
them ſuſceptible. 

- I expect that your deliberations, all tend- 
ing to the ſame object, will eaſily accord to- 
gether, and that no private views will ob- 
trude themſelves in the place of the public 
intereſt, 
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XXV HAT I have at this time in 

command, confers on me ſo much 
the more honor, as the meaſures, of which 
the King orders me to lay before you the 
aggregate and the motives, are become en- 
tirely his own, through the unremitting at- 
tention which his Majeſty has beſtowed 
upon each of them, before he would adopt 
them. 

The reſolution of imparting them to 
you, and the paternal and affectionate terms 
in which he has juſt now addreſſed you, 
are, without queſtion, ſufficient to excite in 
you the juſteſt confidence: but what ought 
to compleat that confidence, and add to it 
the moſt lively emotions of ſenſibility, is to 
know, with what application, with what 
aſſiduity, with what perſeverance the King 


devoted himſelf to the long and laborious 
B taſk 
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talk which, in the firſt inſtance, the exa- 
mination of all the ſtatements I have laid 
before him, to make him acquainted, in 
every point of view, with the real ſtate of 
his finances, and then the diſcuſſion of each 
of the plans I ſubmitted to him for amend- 
Ing them, and reducing them to order, 
exacted from him. 

After having eſtabliſhed a marine, and 
rendered the French flag reſpectable through- 
out the ocean, after having protected and 
eſtabliſhed the independence of a new na- 
tion, which, diſmembered from a rival 
power, is become our ally, after having 
terminated an honorable war by a ſolid 
peace, and approved himſelf to all Europe 
worthy to be the moderator, the King has 
not delivered himſelf up to a ſterile inacti- 
vity: His Majeſty has not endeavoured to 
hide from himſelf, how much there re- 
mained for him to do for the good of his 
ſubjects, the primary object of all his cares, 
and the only occupation of his moſt ar- 
dent wiſhes. 

To ſecure to his people the enjoyment of 
a tranquil and extenſive commerce abroad ; 


To 
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To procure them the advantages of a 
good Adminiſtration at home; 

This is what the King bas eps to 
himſelf; this is what he has never ceaſed 
to have in view. | 
Already do the happy effects evince 
the wiſdom of his Majeſty's meaſures, 

Already have the treaties of commerce, 
concluded almoſt in the ſanie moment, with 
Holland, with England, and with Rufha, 
baniſhed thoſe prohibitory principles, which 
were equally repugnant to the laws of ſo- 
ciety and to the reciprocal intereſts of na- 
tions; cemented the baſis of public tran- 
quillity ; and demonſtrated to all Europe, 
how much may be done by a prince equally 
juſt and powerful, endued with the ſpirit 
of peace and moderation, towards multiply- 
ing and ſtrengthening the precious bonds of 
this univerſal good underſtanding, ſo much 
to be deſired for the general intereſt of hu- 
manity, 

Already alſo have our internal affairs ta- 
ken that direction which clearly points to 


the proſperity of the ſtate. 
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The exacteſt punctuality in fulfilling all 
engagements, has given that ſpring to public 
credit, which is the effect of juſtly merited 
confidence alone. 

The inſtances of protection given to 
commerce, and of encouragement granted 
to manufactures, have enlivened induſtry, 
and produced throughout that uſeful fer- 


mentation, the firſt fruits of which promiſe 


the moſt abundant haryeſt in future. 

In ſhort, the people have experienced 
the commencement of relief, which it was 
not poſſible to afford ſooner or more ef. 
fectually, until order be eſtabliſhed i in the 
finances of the State. 

It is this order which is the principle 
and the eſſential condition of all real œco- 
nomy ; it is this, which is the true ſource 
of public proſperity. 

To eſtabliſh this upon a ſolid founda- 
tion, and to be enabled to balance the re- 
ceipts againſt the expenditure, it was neceſſary 


to begin by ſettling the paſt, paying off the 


2rrears, and by ordering it ſo as to have 
occaſion to provide only for the curcent de- 
mands of the publte fervice. 
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It was the only means to be extricated 
from the complication of accounts, and to 
be able to diſtinguiſh what belonged to each 
year, to ſeparate the contingencies from the 
ordinary eſtabliſhment, and to have a clear 
view of their actual ſtate, 

Three years have been employed in this 


indiſpenſable preliminary, and. theſe three 


years have not been loſt. 

When, at the end of 1783, the King was 
pleaſed to intruſt to me the adminiſtration 
of his finances, they were, it 1s but too 
well known, in the moſt critical ſituation, 

The Treafury was drained, all public 
funds ſunk, the circulation greatly checked, 
the alarm was general, and all public con- 
fidence deſtroyed. 

In ſhort, a debt of 220 millions 
(L. ſt. 9,625,000) remaining of the war; 
above 80 millions (V. ſt. 3, 500, ooo) due, 
either as arrears of the current expenditure, 
or contracted on account of many projects 
formerly entered upon or executed; 176 mil- 
lions (J. ſt. 7,700,000) anticipated upon the 
following year; 80 millions (I. ſt. 3, 500,000) 
deficient jn the balance of the revenues 

and 
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and ordinary expenditure; the payments to 
public creditors poſtponed ; the whole 
making a deficiency of above 600 millions 
(L. ſt. 26,250,000) and an entire want both 
of money and credit. 

The remembrance of it is too recent to 
need proof; and, beſides, I have exhibited 
to the King all the neceſſary vouchers: His 
Majeſty has ſeen and examined them ; they 
are now in his hands. 

At this time, money is plentiful, credit 
re-eſtabliſhed, public ſecurities riſen, and 
the transfer of them, if they were freed and 
diſembarraſſed from the effects of ſtock- 
jobbing, (that nuiſance of the preſent day, 
which, the meaſures adopted by His Majeſty 
will ſoon exterminate,) would leave nothing 
elſe to be wiſhed for. 

The Caiſſe d'Eſcompte has regained that 
eſtimation which was due to it, and which 
muſt increaſe by the extenſion of its utility, 

The debentures on the farms, and all 
other ſuch ſecurities, are at their full value. 

The debt of the war is acquitted, all the 
arrears are liquidated, all the expenditure 1s 
from the current account. 


The 


7 
The payments to private per ſons are no 
longer interrupted by delay. It is, in ſhort, 
made punctually to the day, and 48 millions 
(L. ſt. 2,100,000) extraordinaries, have been 


employed on this beneficial accommodation, 
which was never before known, and which 
was as little expected. 

Thirty-two millions (V. ſt. 1,400,000) of 
the notes ſuſpended under the late reign, 
(an abuſe in finance not exiſting now,) have 
been paid, before their term. 

The aſſignments, with which J found 
the Royal Treaſury over-run, are fulfilled at 
the time appointed, and the liquidation of 
the debts of the State is advancing yearly, 
His Majeſty having regulated it by his edict 
of 1784, which fixes the ſalutary and per- 
petual eſtabliſhment of the ſinking fund. 

In fine, the punctuality of payment has 
produced ſuch confidence, and in conſe- 
quence ſuch productive reſources, that not 
only all the dangers, with which we were 
threatened at the end of the year 1783, are 
done away, not only have the enormous 
. debts and engagements been anſwered ; but, 
beſides, ways and means haye been found, 

to 
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to meet an infinity of unforeſeen and indiſ⸗ 


penſable diſburſements, ſuch as, for in- 
ſtance, the ſums employed in preparations, 


and other political expences, which the 


affairs of Holland have made neceſſary, 
and alſo the aſſiſtance, the relief and the 
protection, which the inclemency of the 
ſeaſons, and various calamities in 1784 and 
1785, have called for. 

At the fame time, His Majeſty, influ- 
enced by the great and judicious conſidera- 
tion of it's being equally important and œco- 
nomic to accelerate the works of Cher- 
bourg, has appropriated ſums to four times 
the amount of what was at firſt deſtined an- 
nually to that immortal undertaking, which 
His Majeſty has conſecrated by his pre- 
ſence in that memorable journey, when he 
enjoyed the ſolid ſatisfaction of receiving 
the bleſſings and the endeating acclamations 
of a nation, which ſo well underſtands how 
to value her Kings, ſeeing herſelf fo beloved 
by them, and the ſolicitudes they do not 
ceaſe to endure for her welfate, 

The uſeful works of Havre, and theſe 
of Rochelle, have been, purſued with the 

ſama 
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to! 
ſame activity. Thoſe of Dunkirk and 

Dieppe have been determined and entered 

upon. | 

New canals have been opened in many 
provinces, and His Majeſty has contributed 
to the undertakings, 

The whole of the funds deſtined for the 
highways, and even more, have been allotted 
to the department of bridges and roads. 

Many duties injurious to commerce, have 
been ſuppreſſed; and the facrifice the King 
has been pleaſed to make of their produce, 
as it favors the exportation of our merchan- 
dize, is become a new ſource of wealth. 

His Majeſty has introduced, ſuſtained, 
and invigorated many branches of induſtry, 
which in future will furniſh the kingdom 
with many articles, we were before indebted 
to foreigners for. | 

Many eſtabliſhments of great importance 


have been aſſiſted, and received fignal 


marks of a watchful protection; witneſs 
that, among others, of the iron works of 
Mount Cenis, the moſt confiderable of any 
of the kind, and that of the whale fiſhery, 
happily begun under the moſt favorable 
| C auſpices, 
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auſpices, at the ſame time that all the other 
fiſheries of the kingdom are encouraged, 
are proſpering, and preparing a nurſery for 
the marine. 2 
Our commerce in India alſo gains 
ſtrength; the new Company are making 
the greateſt exertions to attain the object of 
their eſtabliſhment, and the effects of it's 
efforts have increaſed in proportion to the 
permiſſion the King has given them to 
double their capital. | 

In attending to every thing that relates to 
commerce, His Majeſty has not loſt ſight 


of that which, in a kingdom depending fo 


much on agriculture, may be called the 
firſt and moſt important of all manufactures, 
the culture-of the earth, The Company 


which he has eſtabliſhed to correſpond, as 


well with the Intendants of Provinces, as 
with the Societies for promoting Agricul- 
ture, and private perſons who have applied 
themſelves to this object, has excited the 
moſt uſeful emulation, and collected the 
moſt intereſting information. There are 


now formed country aſſociations among the 


proprietors of lands, among the eccleſiaſtics, 
| and 
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and among the moſt intelligent farmers, for 
making experiments, and giving the country 
people the only leſſons they are capable of 
receiving, namely thoſe of example, 

The opening of mines, too long neglected 


in France, has alſo attracted the regard and 


attention of His Majeſty, who knows what 
reſources may be derived from thence. 
A public ſchool, become celebrated by 
attracting the curioſity even of ſtrangers; 
by profeſſors diſtinguiſhed for their zeal 
and talents, by ſtudents animated with the 
livelieſt ardor, and by directors ſent into 
all the provinces to make uſeful reſearches, 
has already ' ſpread inſtruction through 


the kingdom, and carried it even to the 


bottom of thoſe repoſitories of ſubterra- 
nean riches, which are not to be obtained 
but by well directed efforts. 

The operation upon the gold coin, by 
removing the diſproportion that exiſted be- 
tween the price of that metal and of filver, 
has produced the triple advantage of ſtop- 
ping the exportation of our louis, which 
was exceſſive, of reviving their circulation, 
which was almoſt ſtopped, and of procu 
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ing a conſiderable advantage to the State, 


accompanied at the ſame time with a juſt 
profit to individuals. 

If I add that there are riſing, in all parts, 
monuments worthy to diſtinguiſh a reign, it 
is, that being of that kind, which unite the 
public utility to the decoration of the king- 
dom, they are entitled to national acknow- 
ledgment ; and ſuch is the character of all 
thoſe of which His Majeſty has ordered me 
to proſecute the undertaking, 

The new quays with which Marſeilles is 


now adorning, will be beneficial to com- 


merce, as well as to the population of that 
ancient city. 
The ſuperb ſquare which is building at 


Bourdeaux, upon the ruins of an uſeleſs 


fortreſs, will open the moſt convenient 
communications, and at the ſame time one 
of the fineſt proſpects in the univerſe. 

At Lyons the works intended to produce 
an habitable diſtrict from the boſom of a 
fœtid marſh, were neceſſary for the ſalubrity 
of that rich and great town. 

At Niſmes, the repairing the amphithea- 


tres will remeve thoſe unwholeſome ruins 
which 
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which diſgraced the magnificent remains 
of Roman grandeur. 

And Aix will at laſt have a court of juſ- 
tice worthy the importance of the place. 

Dunkirk will find itſelf reheved from it's 
long exiſting grievances, by the re- eſtabliſh- 
ment of it's ſluices and it's port. 

In the capital, the works begun for en- 
larging the ancient halls, for building new 
and more convenient ones, for laying open 
the avenues to them, and for freeing the 
bridges of thoſe ugly and ruinous buildings, 
with which they were loaded, are ſo many 
benefits, which his Majeſty conſecrates to 
humanity, much more than to glory ; and 
what renders theſe important works ſtill 
more eligible is, that they will be carried 
on and executed by a mode, which will be 
neither burthenſome to the Treaſury, nor to 
the people; by a mode, which will inter- 
fere with no eſtabliſhed arrangements, nor 
retard any payments. 

In effect, amidſt all theſe undertakings, 


each department receives what it judges 


neceſſary for it's ſervice, each Intendant ob- 
fains the aſſiſtance he requires for his diſ- 


trict, 


11 


or indirectly, without eſtabliſhing any new 


tric, every creditor of the State is ſatisfied 
in his juſt demand; none complain, none 
are unredreſſed, none are put off with 
the wretched excuſe of, be ' deplorable 
fate of the finances, which has ſo long 7 
been the formulary of the anſwers of Ad. 
miniſtration. 1 
His Majeſty has even cauſed to be diſ- 
charged many indemnities acknowledged to 
be juſt, but poſtponed to more favourable 
circumſtances. He has done juſtice to every 
one, and has been enabled to follow the im- 1 
pulſes of his beneficence, free from the re- 3 
gret of adding to the burthens of his people, 
without any augmentation-of taxes, directly 


duties, nor even reviving thoſe which had 
been ſuppreſſed. 
| By this ſhort view of the diſburſements 
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[| and of the operations effected within theſe 


three years, after the deciſions of the King, 9 
| which bring them to the proof, you may 1 
judge, whether the expenditure has been 
watched with attention, and whether order * 
has been obſerved in the adminiſtration of 
the finances. Salutary effects will not al- 
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low the preſumption of corrupt cauſes ; and 
whatever may be the vain opinions of ill- in- 
formed men, it is always by the greatneſs of 
the reſult, that the economy ſhould be ap- 
preciated, in a vaſt adminiſtration. | 

I have ſubmitted to the King the exact 
and minute details of whatever has been 
given up, acquired, exchanged, borrowed and 
anticipated, fince His Majeſty has deigned 
to intruſt me with the finances ; I have add- 
ed thereto every information, and all the 
vouchers of authority and office, His Ma- 
jeſty has examined them all; he has kept 
them by him ; he is at all times furniſhed 
with the means of proving them himſelf ; 
and I am not afraid, that the moſt inveterate 
malignity can point out the omiſſion of any 
thing eſſential in them. 

It would certainly be very improper to 
ſpeak of myſelf in this auguſt aſſembly, 
where nothing but what regards the beſt 
intereſts of the ſtate ſhould be attended to. 
But that which I have to ſay about œcono- 
my, is not foreign from them ; and before 
His Majeſty's motive to the reſolutions, 
which he will communicate to you, is ex- 

plained, 
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plained, it will be proper to ſhew, that the 
neceſſity of them ought not to be deemed 
the conſequence of relaxation in the care 
of the expenditure, 

Indeed the economy of a Miniſter of fi- 
nance may exiſt in two ſhapes ſo different, 
that it may be ſaid there are two ſorts of 
economy. 

The one ſtrikes every eye by the auſterity 
of the garb it wears, announces itſelf by flat 
and blunt refuſals, and exhibits rigor upon 
the ſmalleſt. occaſion, in order to diſcourage 
the numerous claimants. It has an impo- 
fing appearance that cannot ſtand the teſt of 
reality, but which conduces much to public 
opinion: it poſſeſſes the double advantage 
of repreſſing importunate ſolicitation, and of 
quieting impatient ignorance. 

The other, more mindful of duty than 
anxious about character, can effect more, 
without the appearance of ſo much; ſtrict 
and reſerved in matters of importance, it 
does not affect auſterity where there is no 
occaſion for it; it does not ſeek to hide 
whatever: it may grant, nor makes parade 
of whatever it may ſave ; ſeeing it acceſſi- 
ble 


V 


1 
ble to demands, the people ate inclined to 
think it gratifies more than it diſappoints; 
ſeeing it endeavours to ſoften the harſhneſs 
of a refuſal, they judge it incapable of a re- 
fuſal ; becauſe it has not the convenient and 
uſeful reputation of inflexibility, they are 
apt to refuſe it that of a prudent firmneſs ; 
and often while, by an aſſiduous application 
to the whole detail of an immenſe admini- 


" = Aftration, it preſerves the finances from the 
: = moſt deſtructive abuſes, and from the moſt 
L = ruinous ignorance, it ſeems to calumniate 


FN itſelf by an aſpect of facility, which the pro- 
pʒenſity to ſlander immediately makes the 
e = Characteriſtic of profuſion. nfs ws 
Of what importance are appearances if 
the reality be inconteſtible ? Shall we be 
perſuaded, that there has been an exceſs of 
liberality, when it is clear, from the account 
of laſt year, that the penſions, which a- 
mounted, tis well known, to 28 millions 
; XZ (Liſt. 1,225,000), do not now exceed about 


| 26 (C. ſt. 1,137, 500), and that they muſt 
continue to decreaſe every year, by the ex- 
; | ecution of the regulations which His Ma- 
; > jeſty has eſtabliſhed on the 8th of May, 
| 4 | D 1785 7 
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in a kingdom like France, the moſt certain 
and moſt extenſive ceconomy conſiſts in 
guarding againſt miſtakes; that a ſingle 


overſight in Adminiſtration, one erroneous 
ſpeculation, one miſcalculated loan, one re- 


trograde ſtep, coſts the public treaſure infi- 


nitely more without being perceived, than, 


the oſtenſible expences which are molt. 


talked of; and that the name of an œcono- 
mic miniſter belongs more properly to him, 
to whom no faulty operation can be im- 
puted, than to him, who is ſolely occupied: 
about ſavings, often more ſpecious than real, 
and always more advantageous to the mi- 


niſter who makes a merit of them, than to 


the State, whoſe neceſſary ſplendor is in- 


compatible with a ſterile parſimony 2? 
Moreover, the circumſtances were ur- 


gent; I ſhould, have loſt all, if I had put 


on the appearance of penury, at the time 


when it was my buſineſs to diſſemble the 


reality of it. All my reſources, at the time 
vrhen the King confided to me the conduct 
of his finances, conſiſted in the public cre- 
dit; it therefore demanded all my efforts to 
eſtabliſh 


1735? Shall it not be acknowledged, that, 
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eſtabliſh it. Money was ſcarce for want of 
circulation; it was neceſſary to promote 


the one, to obtain the other, and to draw 


forth into uſe that, which fear withheld 
concealed within; to put on the exterior 
of plenty, to hide the extent of our wants. 
The moſt eſſential thing then was to re- 
gain our loſt credit; and to do that, com- 
mon opinion was to be reformed. It was 
expedient even to anticipate demands in the 
exactitude of payments, that they may not 
appear to be tardy, Twas neceſſary to 
diſburſe vait ſums, to enable us to receive 
ſtill more; it was neceſſary to remove the 
terror of thoſe ſiniſter means, the bare ap- 
prehenſion of which would be a blot in a 
reign of which wiſdom and virtue are the 
charaCeriſtics ; in ſhort, it was neceſſary 
to be upon a par, in the eyes of ſtrangers, 
with the nations the moſt obſervant of their 
engagements, and to give all Europe a juſt 
idea of the fertility of our reſources, 

The King, to whom I have ſubmitted 
the whole, has judged of my motives, and 
pointed out, in conſequence, the courſe I 
have followed, His Majeſty has ſeen the 

D 2 utility 
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utility of beginning by ſupporting the 
ſtrength, and reanimating the vigor of the 
body politic, before twas ſafe to probe the 
inveterate ulcers, and, above all, before they 
were laid bare, a thing that ſhould never 
be done, but when the remedy is at hand 
to be applied. 


That 1s the point, in ſhort, at which I 1 
am happily arrived. For a year paſt, I 


have laboured inceſſantly to gain a more 
perfect acquaintance with the true ſtate of 
the, finances than has been hitherto arrived 


at, and have meditated profoundly on what 


may be eligible i in it, 

It may ſeem very eaſy for a Miniſter of 
the finances to form an exact calculation 
of the ordinary and annual receipts and 
expenditure. One might ſuppoſe he may 


take it from the ſtatements and eſtimates 


remitted to him at the end of every year, 
and which he lays before the King for the 
regulation of *the funds of the enſuing 
year. 

But theſe ſtatements, whatever care may 
have been beſtowed on their conſtruction, 
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reſources of which he is able to avail him- 
ſelf for the ſervice of the year for which 
they are made; nothing can be concluded 
from thence, preciſe or certain, of the ordi- 
nary ſituation, The prodigious number of 
heterogeneous and variable parts of which 
they are compoſed, the complication of the 
different accounts, the confuſion ariſing 
from the local deductions upon the collec- 
tions that are more or leſs retarded, the new 
aſſeſſments of the tax upon depoſits and 
aſſignments, brought over from one year to 
another, the infinite number of unforeſeen 
cauſes which may change the order of the 


expenditure and of the reimburſements ; 


in ſhort, the almoſt inevitable confuſion 
of the arrear of the current with the fu- 
ture, of the fixed with the eventual, of what 
is only the reſult of transferring with what 
ſhould be taken for effective; all theſe 
cauſes together render it very difficult to 


diſtinguiſh what belongs to each year, and 


to form a juſt eſtimate of their ordinary 

and annual ſtate, | 
Perſuaded as I am of the great impor- 
tance of being acquainted with theſe 
? h things, 


(=) 
things, and that the inſtructing the King 
in them without any reſerve, is the indiſ- 
penſable duty of my place, at the ſame time 
that it is ſerving according to his own prin- 
ciples a Monarch who loves truth, I have 


neglected nothing which could aſſiſt me in 


ſubmitting to his inſpection a general view 
of his finances, of which I could vouch for 
the exactitude. I have there ſedulouſly 
diſtinguiſhed, by columns, the revenues in 
the groſs, the deductions they ſuffer before 
they are brought to the Royal Treaſury, 
and their net amount, as it is paid in there 
every year. 

J have followed the ſame order in the 
expenditure; I have ſeparated the extraor- 
dinaries from thoſe that are to be looked 
upon as annual; I have compriſed in theſe 
the parts that were acquitted on the ſpot, 
and I have claſſed them all according to 
date and aſſignment, and according to the 
periods to which they have reference, 

Theſe accounts, ſtated in two points of 
view, one for the year 1757, the other for 
an ordinary year, exhibit an exact balance 
of the annual receipts and expenditure + I 


have 
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have laid them before the King, illuſtrated 
by ſixty-three particular ſtatements, giving 
the detail of all the articles; and His Ma- 
jeſty, who has been pleaſed to ſtudy them 
minutely with that application which he 
never refuſes to whatever has a juſt claim 
to it, is at this time better acquainted with 
the true ſtate of his finances than any other 
man in his kingdom, 

The reſult of this knowledge i is ſubject 
to no doubt, but affords him at the ſamE 
time matter of much concern. 

I muſt allow it, and do not wiſh to diſ- 
guiſe the truth of it, the annual deficiency 
is very conſiderable. I have explained to 
the King the origin, the Mgt: and the 
cauſes of it. 

The origin of it is very ancient. There 
has exiſted in France a deficiency for ages, 
The operations of Mr. Law, ſo ruinous to 
private fortunes, ought at leaſt to have ad- 
vanced the finances of the State to a clear 
balance: but this object was not obtained, 
and even under the economic adminiſtra- 
tion of Cardinal Fleury, it was not feaſi- 
ble, This is not the received opinion, but 


it 
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it is the truth, and it is proved by a ſtate- 
ment, at the Royal Treaſury, of the ac- 
counts of that Miniſter, that in his time the 
deficiency always exiſted, 

It's progreſs was become alarming under 
the late reign. The deficiency exceeded 74. 
millions (C. ſt. 3,237,500), when the Abbe 
Terray was called to the adminiſtration 
of the finances; and it was till at 40 
(C. |. 1,750,000), when he left it. Tis 


true, that in the memorial he gave the King 


in 1774, accompanied with a ſtatement of 
the receipts and expenditure for the ſame 
year, he made the annual deficiency only 
27,800,000 livres (. ſt. 1, 2 16, 2 50); but 
it is known and proved by the effective ac - 
count of that ſame year, that in reality it 
was then at 40,200,000 (L. ſt. 1,758,750). 

This difterence confirms what I have 
faid of the difficulty of forming an exact 
balance between the ordinary receipts and 
expenditure, 

The finances were therefore til} greatly 


deranged, when His Majeſty mounted the 


throne. They remained nearly in the ſame 
— until the year 1 776, a period at 
which 


5 


which the deficiency was computed to be 
37 millions (C. ſt. 1,618,750) by the per- 
ſon himſelf who ſhortly after was charged 
with the management of the finances. 

From that time to the month of May 
1781, the augmenting the fleet and the ex- 
igencies of the war obliged us to borrow 
440 millions (L. ſt. 19, 2 50, ooo). 

It is evident that the product of all the 
reforms and all the improvements, which 
were made in that interval, whatever they 
might have been ſet at, have not been ef- 
ficient to balance, by a great deal, the en- 
creaſe of expenditure, neceſſarily reſulting 
from the intereſt of the loans, which muſt 
always be calculated at either nine or ten 
per cent. as they are either of the nature of 
life annuities, or are borrowed on funds, in 
which proviſion is made for a gradual diſ- 
charge of the capital, and of courſe riſen to 
above 40 millions (L. ſt. 1,750,000) per. 
ann. So that the deficiency is encreaſed, 
and effective accounts prove it ſo, | 

It has alſo encreaſed from the month of 
May 1731, to the month of November 


1753 ; and it is not to be wondered at, 
| * ſince 
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ſince the loans made during that ſpace will 
amount to about 450 millions (C: ſt. 19, 687, 500). 
I have ſtated, that, at the end of 1783, 
the deficiency amounted to eighty millions, 
(L. ſt. 3,500,000). 

- There was beſides, 176 millions (. ſt. 7, 00, ooo) 
of anticipations, which I had compriſed in the 
aggregate of the debts, when I ſaid that, at that 
period, they amounted to above 600 millions 
(L. ſt. 26,250,000). It appears by the ſtate- 
ments laid before the King, that they amount- 
ed to 604 millions (L. |, 26,425,000) ; ſo that 
adding to them the annual deficiency of 80 mil- 
lions (L. ſt. 3,500,000), I can affirm with truth, 
that in 1 784 the whole arrear amounted to 684 
millions (J. ft. 29, 925, oo). 
| I have not been able, nor ought I to make 
this deficiency fall intirely upon that year alone; 
it was neceſſary to throw part « of it upon the 
ſervices of the following years; and one may 
ealily i imagine how difficult that transfer, Joined 
to the annual deficiency, muſt have made them: 
it is ealy to ſee, how much the loans made at 
the end of the years 1783, 17B4, and 1785, 
even ad4ing to them that made by the city of 


Paris i in December 1786 are below what I was 
neceſſitated 


to ** ] 

neceſſitated to pay, and it cannot be wondered 
at, that to aſſiſt it, it was unavoidable for me 
to avail myſelf of other reſources of credit, leſs 
direct, leſs oſtenſible, but all expreſsly approved 
by His Majeſty, to whom their motives and 
application are well known. ot 901 | 

The uniting all theſe modes. of TY which 
re been uſed as ſparingly as poſſible, do not 
raiſe a ſam nearly equal to the acquittances 
which have been effected in the courſe of theſe 
three years: 'twas order, economy; and the 
arrangements, of which a great concern is al- 
ways ſuſceptible, that did the reſt; and the whole 
is now cleared, | | 

But it does not follow from this, nevertheleſs, 
that the annual deficiency has not till enereaſed: 
the cauſes are too public to allow the effects to 
remain a ſecret. | | 
Theſe cauſes are all explained by one fingle 
obſervation. The deficiency was, at the end of 
1776, 37 millions (C. ſt. 1,618,750) ; and fince 
that period, to the end of 1786, there have been 
borrowed 1250 millions ({ . it. 54,689,500). 

It is well known, how neceffary theſe loans 
were. To them it is that we owe a formidable 
* By them we have glociouſly ſuſtained a 

E 2 war, 
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war, which, from it's principle and it's object, 
has with reaſon been called à national war; by 
means of them, the ſeas have been enfranchiſed; 
in ſhort, we have procured, by them, a ſolid 
and durable peace, which is likely to give ſuffi- | 
cient time to acuſt all that derangement, which 
ſo enormous an ee has cauſed in the 
finances, * | | - | 
But it would give a Er idea of 
tze preſent deficiency, in calculating it's amount, 
ts add the intereſt of all theſe loans to the amount 
of the former annual deficiency. On one fide, 
the King's revenue is augmented, as well from 
the produce of the ol per livre impoſed in 1787, 
as by the-confiderable ſupplies lately obtained by 
the renewal of the leaſes of the different finance 
companies; on the other ſide, there were, at leaſt, 
250 millions (Iſt. 10, 937, 00) of reimburſements, 
which have diminiſhed the intereſt in proportion, 
and according to the order laid down, as well for 
thoſe of the reimhurſements which are for fixed 
periods, as for thoſe: which are regulated by the 
ſinkidg fund, in the courſe of the next ten years, 
a capital of above 400 miſlions (. ſt. 17,500,000) 
will be extinguiſhed, after which, the King will 
n enjoyment of above 60 mil- 

lions 


” wo 
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ons (L. ft. 2,6 2 f, ooo) of revenue, funk at 
this time, as er id the affigned reimburſements, 
as in intereſt. | 

But until then, that is to ſay, till the end of 
1797, it is impoffible to ſuffer the ſtate to re- 
main in the conſtant and imminent danger, to 
which a deficiency, ſuch as the preſent, expoſes 
it; impoſſible eb go on, year after year, apply- 
ing palliatives and expedients, which, though 
they may retard the criſis for a time, are ſure to 
render it more fatal at laſt ; impoſſible to do any 
good, to adopt any plan of economy, to pro- 
cure the people that relief which the King's 
goodneſs defigns them, ſo long as the preſent 
diſorder remains. 

Twas my duty to announce it, twas my duty 
to exhibit this melancholy truth to the King; 
it has engaged his whole attention, and His 
Majeſty is perfectly convinced of the neceſſity of 
employing the moſt effic acious means to remedy 
it. | 

But what can theſe means be? | 
To go on borrowing would but | aggravate the 

evil, and precipitate the ruin of the ſtate. 
T0 lay on more taxes would be to cruſh the 


people, whom the King wiſhes to relieve. 
| / To 
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Jo continue to anticipate, that has been but too 

much the practice already, and prudence, re · 
quires that the preſent load of anticipations ſhould 
be lightened every year. 

To uſe œconomy, that muſt certainly be done; 
His Majeſty approves it, he practiſes it, he will 
continue to do ſo ſtill more. All poſſible re- 
trenchments of expence, even to his own houſe- 
hold, all thoſe, of which the different depart- 
ments are ſuſceptible without enervating the 
ſtate, he has already reſolved upon, and his 
reſolutions are always followed with effect: but 
cxconomy alone, ſuppoſe it never ſo rigorous, 
would be inſufficient, and can be conſidered as a 
ſecondary means only. 


I have no idea of enumerating amongſt out re- 
ſources, that which, by ſubverting eredit, would 
ruin all. which the King's immutable fidelity to 
his engagements, will not permit him to look. 
upon in the light of poſſibility, and which would 
be as repugnant to his inclination as to his 
juſtice. 

What is to be done then to fill up this fright- 

ful void, and produce the defired level ? 
What remains that can poſſibly ſupply all that 
| 588 13 
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is wanted, and procure that which the reflaura« 
tion of the finances requires ? | 

The correction of abuſes, 

It is in the correction of abuſes that a fund of 
riches is to be found, which the tate has a right 
to appropriate, and which ſhould be converted 
to the purpoſe of reſtoring order. It is there 
that the only means of ſupplying all exigencies 
are to be found. It is from the very boſom of 
diſorder, that muſt iflue the fruitful ſource 
which will fertilize every part of the monarchy. 

Theſe abuſes have for their ſupporters, in- 
tereſt, credit, property, and the antient preju- 
dices which antiquity ſeems to have given a 
ſanction to: but what ſhould avail the union of 
theſe againſt the public good and the neceſſities 
of the ſtate ? 

Ihe greateſt of all abuſes would be, to begin 
with thoſe only of ſmall importance, thoſe, 
which, exiſting only among the poor, can op- 
poſe but a faint reſiſtance to their reformation, 
but of which che reformation can produce no 
ſalutary reſource. 

The abuſes, which the buſineſs of this day 
goes to annihilate, for the public good, are the 
moſt conſiderable, the moſt protected, and ſuch 


— 32 5 
as have the deepeſt root, and the moſt: 1 
branches. 

Theſe are the abuſes, the ile of which 
weighs heavieſt upon the uſeful and laborious 
clafles ; the abuſes of pecuniary privileges ; the 
exceptions to the common law, and ſo many un- 
zuſt exemptions, which relieve one part of thoſe 
who ſhould contribute, and aggravate the bur. 
thens of the other: | 

The general inequality in apportioning the 
ſubſidies, and the enormous diſproportion which 
exiſts in. the contributions of the different pro- 
vinces, and in the burthens of the ſubjeas of 
the ſame Sovereign : ; 

The rigor and arbitrary conſtruction in le- 
Vying the Taille: | | 

The fear, the conſtraint, and the ſomething 
hke diſhonor, under which, the commerce in 
the produce of the earth labours : 

The Cuſtom-houſes for levying the internal 
duties of entry, and thoſe barriers which render 
the different parts of the kingdom ſtrangers 
one to another : 

The duties which diſcourage induſtry, thoſe 
which are exccſhvely expenſive in the collecting, 

and 
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and require a vaſt number of officers, thoſe 
which have a tendeney to encourage ſmuggling, 
and which, every year, are the deſtruction of 
thouſands of citizens : k 

The diminution of the Royal Domaine, and. 
the little benefit which is derived from the ſmall 
remains of it: 

The waſte of the royal foreſts, and the 1 
in their adminiſtration: 

In ſhort, all that diſcourages the produce, all 
this enfeebles the reſources of credit, all that 
renders the revenues unproductive, and all the 
ſuperfluous expences which abſorb it. 

If fo. many abuſes, the conſtant ſubject of 
cenſure, have till now obtained, in defiance of 
univerſal condemnation, and of the efforts of 
the Miniſters, who have attempted to remedy 
them, it is becauſe partial endeavours were im- 
properly ſubſtituted for general exertions; it is 
becauſe twas ſuppoſed poſſible. to remove the 
diforder, without firſt removing the cauſe ; tis 
becauſe tas attempted to perfect the general 
Adminiſtration of the State, without correcting 
it's diſcordances, without reducing it to that 
principle of unifortnity, which can alone re- 
F move 
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move all the difficulties of detail, and reanimate 
the entire body of the monarchy, | 

The plans, which the King is about to com- 
municate to you, all tend to this object: : it is 
neither a new ſyſtem nor a new invention ; it iS 
but reſumed, and bringing together the differ- 
ent projects of public utility, long ſince con- 
ceived by the moſt able men of the ſtate, often 
preſented in perſpective by Government itſelf, of 
which ſome parts have been tried, and of which 
the whole ſeems to unite the ſuffrages of the 
nation; but of which, alſo, the execution has, 
till now, appeared impracticable, by the diffi. 
culty of reconciling ſuch a multitude: of local 
ufages, of pretenſions, privileges and intereſts 
Ry one with another. 

When it is conſidered by what ſucceſſive ſteps, 
by the reunion of how many countries variouſly 
governed, the kingdom is arrived at it's pre- 
fent grandeur, one cannot be ſurpriſed at the dif 
parity of the mode of adminiftration, at the mul 
titude of heterogeneous forms, and the incohe- 
rence of the priaciples, which diſunite all the 
parts. | 5 
It was not in the boſcen of ignorance and con: 

+ fuſion 


„ 
| fuſion, whoſe veil overſhadowed the times of out 
firſt kings; : | 

It was not, when the kings, inſecure. upon 
their thrones, were entirely occupied in repelling 
the continual uſurpations of overgrown ſubjects ; 

It was not in the midſt of the diſorder and 
anarchy of the feudal ſyſtem, when a band of 
petty tyrants, ifſuing from their fortified caſtles, 
committed the moſt atrocious depredations, 
overturned all the principles of the conſtitution, 
and interpoſed their chimerical pretenſions be- 
tween the ſovereign and his ſubjects; ; 

It was not, when the rage for cruſades, en- 
flamed by the double enthuſiaſm of religion and 
glory, carried into the other hemiſphere the 
ſtrength, the gallantry, and the misfortunes of 
France ; 

It was not, when a Prince, who obtained the 
ſurname of Augiiſte, recovered the principal dic. 
memberments of his kingdom, and augmented 
it's power and ſplendor z nor when the gloomy 
politics of one of his ſucceſſors, by giving ex- 
tenſion to a municipal government, prepared the 
means of uniting, in the hand of the ſovereign, 
all the power of the public ſtrength ; not when 
the Monarch, the moſt eager after glory, and 
F 2 the 
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the braveſt of knights, contended with a rival 
ſovereign for the renown they both acquired at 
the expence of their people: 
It was not in thoſe turbulent and inauſpi- 
cious- times, when fanataciſm, rending the 
boſom of the ſtate, filled it with horror and 
calamity ; nor when that good King, ſo dear to 
Frenchmen, conquered his kingdom at the point 
'of his ſword, and was taken up in adjuſting the 
long diſorders and the diſaſtrous effects of the 
civil wars; | 

It was not, when all the energy of an able and 
formidable miniſter was concentered in the double 
defign of reſtraining the ambition of a power be- 
come formidable to Europe, and of ſecuring the 
tranquillity of France, by eſtabliſhing the mo- 
narchical power 

'Neither was it under that brilliant reign, 


. when the beneficent intentions of a great Mo- 


narch were too often thwarted by ruinous wars, 


when the ſtate was impoveriſhed by victories, 
while the kingdom was depopulated by perſecu- 
tion, where ſo much care was beſtowed upon 


giving every thing an air of grandeur, that the 
folid proſperity of the ſtate was always neg- 


In 
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In ſhort, it was not before the monarchy had 
extended it's limits to the points nature had or- 
dained to bound them, before ſhe had arrived at 
her maturity, and the calm, both within and 
without, was ſecurely eſtabliſhed by the wiſdom 
and moderation of her Sovereign, that it was poſ- 
fible to indulge a thought of reforming the de- 
fects of the conſtitution, and of endeavouring to 
render the general adminiftration more uniform. 

It was reſerved for a King, young, virtuous, 
and who is not governed by any other paſſion 
than that of promoting the happineſs of his ſub- 
jects, by whom he is adored, to undertake, after 
cloſe examination, and to execute with an unal- 
terable determination, that which no one of his 
predeceſſors could accompliſh, namely, to fix a 
relation and connexion, among all the members 
of the body politic, to perfect their organization, 
and finally to fix the foundation of proſperity, un- 

alterable. | 
It is to obtain this end, that, dwelling upon 
the idea, the moſt fimple and the moſt natural, 
namely that of the unity of principle, which is 
the thing to be wiſhed for in juſtice, and the ſource 
of good order, he has applied it to objects the 
moſt eſſential to the adminiſtration of his king- 
dom, 


wy 
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dom, and that he is aſſured, by a long medita- 
tion upon the conſequences which ſhould reſult 
from it, that he would find in- it the double ad- 
vantage of augmenting his revenues, and of re- 


lieving his people. 


This general view has led His Majeſty to con- 
fider, firſt, the various forms of adminiſtration 
which have obtained in the different provinces 
of the kingdom, where there is no convocation 


of the ſtates. To prevent in future the aſſeſſ- 


ments of the public charges from being partial 
and arbitrary, he has determined to confide the 
care of them to the proprietors themſelves ; and 


he has drawn from the fundamental principles of 


the monarchy an uniform plan of deliberations, 
according to which, the reſult of the opinions of 
the perſons who bear the burthen of the ſtate, 
and their obſervations upon whatever is intereſt- 


ing to them, ſhall be tranſmitted from the paro- 


chial aſſemblies to thoſe of the diſtricts, from theſe 
to the provincial aſſemblies, and from them to the 


throne. 


His Majeſty then applied himſelf to conſider, 


with a moſt minute attention, how to eſtabliſh 
the ſame principle of uniformity, and propor- 
tionate equality, in the aſſeſſing the territorial 


impoſt, 
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impoſt, which he looks upon as the baſis, and 
what ought to be the ſtandard, of all the other 
contributions. 

He has diſcovered from the accounts which he 
has cauſed to be laid before him, the manner in 
which the twentieths are at preſent eollected, that, 
inſtead of their being aſſeſſed, as they ought to be, 
upon the whole of the lands of his kingdom, 
without exception, in a juſt ratio of their value 
and produce, they have become ſubje& to in- 
finite inequality, which is tolerated, but not ſanc- 
tioned by law ; that the lands of the' ſtates have 
got rid of it by inadequate compoſitions 3 that 
credit and opulence have by indirect means ac- 
compliſhed an exemption in part from it, which 
leſs ability has ſuſtained the full rigor of ; that 
the examinations into the value of lands con- 
ducted in a manner always diſguſting to the pro- 
prietors, and often interrupted and incompleat in 
it's execution, could not afford a certain rule to 
fix it by ; in ſhort, that the reſults of this general 
impoſition, inſtead of affording government the 
information effentially neceſſary, reſpecting the 
productions of the kingdom, and the Comparative 
view of the ability of each province, only ſerve 
to evince the diſtreſſing inequality of their re- 
A ſpective 
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ſpective charges, and do not render a product 
nearly equal to the value announced by the very 
denomination of this tax. 
- His Majeſty has judged, that the means for 
remedying theſe inconveniencies by the ſole: ap- 
plication of diſtributive juſtice, for reſtoring the 
impoſts to their fundamental principle, for raifing 
them to their true value, and not to oppreſs any 
one, but even afford relief to the people, and for 
rendering all privilege inapplicable to the mode 
of collection, would be to ſubſtitute a general 
ſubſidy in the place of the vingtiemes, which, 
embracing the whole extent of the kingdom, 
would conſiſt in a proportional contribution of all 
the produce, either in kind, where things will 
admit of it, or elſe in money, where they will 
not, and not to admit of any exception, not even 
with regard to his Domaine, nor any other diſ- 
tinction, than ſuch as reſult from the different 
qualities of the foil, and the variety of the pro- 
ductions. 5 
Eeclefiaſtical property muſt neceſſarily be com- 
priſed in this general ſubſidy, which, to be juft, 
ought to include the whole extent of lands, as 
does the protection, of which it is the price. But, 


, that this property may not be overcharged, in 
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continving to pay the terths which are levied far 
the debt of the clergy, the King, the ſovereign 
protector of the churches of his Kingdom, has de- 
termined to provide a reimburſement of that debt, 
by granting to the clergy proper authority to free 
themſelves from it. | 

In following up the ſame principle of juſtice, 
which admits of no exception with regard to the 
territorial impoſt, His Majeſty has found it equi- 
table, that the higher orders of his ſtate, who are 
in poſſeſſion of honorary diſtinctions, which he 
purpoſes to ſecure to them, and which he even 
wiſhes them in future a fuller enjoyment of, 
ſhould be exempted from every kind of perſonal 
tax, and, of courſe, that they do not in future 
pay the capitation, the nature of which, and even 
the name ſeems incompatible with their rank. 

His. Majeſty would have wiſhed, that the pro- 
duct of the territorial tribute, which is to take 
place of the Vingtiemes, would enable him, from 
this time, to alleviate the grievance of the tax, as 
much as he would deſire to do. 

He well knows how heavy this impoſition and 
the arbitrary mode of its collection, weigh on the 
moſt indigent part of his ſubjects; and though 
his wiſdom muſt ſuſpend the perfect accompliſh- . 
G ment 
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ment of his beneficent views, till he ſhall know 
the reſult of the new form of collecting the land 
fax, and till the provincial adminiſtrations ſhall 


- have informed him of the method of regulating 


the diſtribution of the tax, he will at leaſt begin 
by correcting the principal defects, and 1 not poſt- 
pone the commencement of his people s relief, 
in a reduction upon the groſs _ of this | im- 
poſt. | hu 
The entire liberty of commerce in grain, re- 
ſolved on in favour of agriculture and landed 
property, under the ſole reſerve of acquieſcing i in 
the demands of any of the provinces that ſhall 
judge i it neceflary to ſtop, for a time, the exporta- 
tion of it abroad, and without the paternal ſolici- 
tude of the King, for all that regards the ſubſiſ- 
tence of his people, ceaſing to beſtow on this 
momentous object, the uſeful and never diſagree- 
able cares of an unperceived watchfulneſs: 
The abolition of the Corvee * in Kind, and the 
converſion of this, too hard, exaction, to a pecu- 
piary compoſition, diſpenſed with more juſ- 


* Corvee in Prance means the obligation upon the inha- 
bitants to work a certain number of days upon the public 
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tice, and pere to a purpoſe inviolably 
fixed: 

The ſreedom of interior traffic, the removing 
the Cuſtom-houſes to the frontiers, the eſtabliſh- 
ment of an uniform Tarif, calculated to advance 
the intereſts of commerce, the abolition of many 
duties detrimental to induſtry, or too productive 
of grievances, and the alleviating the burthen of 
the Gabelle+, which I never have mentioned to His 
Majeſty, without his being ſenſibly touched with 
regret for the impoſſibility of entirely exonerating 
his ſubjects from it: 

Theſe are ſo many ſalutary operations, which 
enter into the plan, of which His Majeſty will 
communicate to you the detail, and which all 
contribute to promote order and uniformity, of 
which they are the baſis, 

After having directed his principal attention to 
theſe great objects, the King turned his thoughts 
to the means of accelerating the liquidation of 
the public debt; a thing already certain, from the 


+ A tax upon ſalt, which is aggravated by the arbitrary 
mode of rating it, which is not according to the quantity of 
ſalt actually conſumed in each family, but according to the 


prelumed property of the conſumer, | 
G 2 invariable 
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invariable affignment of the monies produced 
each year by the ſinking fund, and from the per- 
petual appropriation of the progreſſive fund, re- 
ſulting from compound intereſts of the different 
extinctions. | | 
His Majeſty has confidered that his Domaines, 
of which a great part is long fince ſunk in mort- 
gages, aſſignments, and bounties of every fort, 
and of which the trifling refidue, though better 
managed of late years, is taken up in the ſupport of 
the charges and expences, which 2 the half 
of their produce, can never attain in bis hands to 
a value proportionally equal to that of private 
eſtates ; that they have been, and will be per- 
petually, befieged with a number of claims, from 
which the goodneſs of a ſovereign, the moſt cau- 
tious in his bounties, will have great difficulty to 
defend them, and that it is poſſible to draw from 
them a much greater advantage by means of en- 
feoffment, ſince, without diminution of revenue, 
and by preſerving their ſovereignty, which is a 
right eſſentially inalienable, their produce may 
promote the extinction of a part of the debts con- 

tracted by the Rate. 
His Majeſty has not judged it expedient to adopt 
the like method with regard to his foreſts; he 
| will 


8 

will reſerve the entire right of them, and propoſes 
to improve the rents of chem, by a more direct 
management, leſs inconvenient to the public, and 
leſs expenſive than that of the preſent. | 
Fou will fee, in the reſult, the influence of theſe 
ſeveral operations, in regard to His Majeſty's 
finances ; you ſhall be made acquainted with ſome 
diſpoſitions, which are more directly relative theres 
to, and which tend, ſome to amend the collections 
by means that will be leſs burthenſome, ſuch as a 
more exact collection of the ſtamp duties; and 
others, to make all poſſible retrenchments in the 
expences of them, and by all theſe means to ob- 
tain that equilibriũm, without which there can 
exiſt neither true economy, nor ſolid power, nor 
durable tranquillity. | h 

The care which the King has taken to extend 
the operations of the Caiſſe d'Eſcompte, to render 
them more uſeful to commerce, and to augment, 


at the ſame time, the ſecurity of it's engagements, 
will perfectly convince you, how attentive His 
Majeſty is to every thing that can procure any 
advantage to his ſubjects, how much he watches 


over the public intereſt, 


You will perceive, in ſhort, in the aggregate of 


the plan, upon the execution of which His Ma- 


jeſty 
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jeſty wiſhes to conſult you, that it is ſo conducive 
to good order, ſo neceſſary for the redreſs of 
abuſes, and ſo advantageous for the people, 
that the adoption of it is moſt defirable, even 
though the finances did not ſo abſolutely require 
it. | 

Who can doubt the diſpoſitions with which you 
come to devote yourſelves to theſe weighty con- 
cerns ? Invited by the King to the honorable 
function of cooperating with him in his beneficent 
views, animated with ſentiments of the pureſt 
patriotiſm, which, in all Frenchmen's hearts, is 
founded upon the love of their ſovereign, and 
the love of honor, you will have no other obje& 
to attend to, but the good of the nation, whoſe at- 
tention is fixed upon you. 

You will remember, that the fate of the king- 
dom is at ſtake, and that from ordinary means 
neither the good purpoſes of the King can be 
anſwered, nor the miſchief averted which he 
wiſhes to remove. | 

The obſervations that you will preſent to His 
Majeſty, will have for their end the promotion 
and perfection of his plans ; they will be inſpired 
with zeal, and accompanied with expreſſions of 

ac- 
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acknowledgement, due to a Monarch, who adopts 
no projects but ſuch as tend to the relief of his 
people, who unites himſelf to his ſubjects, who 
conſults, and who ſhews himſelf to them only as a 
father, 

Let others recal that maxim of our monarchy, 
The pleaſure of the King is the law : the maxim 
of His Majeſty is, The happineſs of the people is the 
pleaſure of the King. 
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